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‘ 
AND A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.”’ 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


A magazine that represents the interests of the 
lower animals should influence us to feel a special 


tenderness to our humble associates at Christmas 
time, and remember that we are supposed to 
celebrate on Christmas day the birthday of him 
who first opened his eyes in a stable with the gentle, 
useful animals that were sheltered there. Yet how 
seldom do we hear of showing any special kindness 
to the dwellers in barns and stables in memory of 
Christ’s birth. 

A year ago, through special appeal, the Ani- 
mal Rescue League was able to give a © Merry 
Christmas’ to about seventy horses and nearly as 
many dogsand cats. In the League boarding’ stable 
on Brookline Street and at Pine Ridge Home of 
Rest for Horses, in Dedham, the horses had a treat 
that they greatly enjoyed of carrots, apples and sugar, 
in addition to their usual rations of hay and grain. 

If any one says this is foolish sentiment let that 
person visit the city or the country stable, provided 
with carrots and sugar, and feed these dainties to 
the horses themselves, then they will see how much 
pleasure can be given our fourfooted friends by a 
little treat. 

So far we have received no Christmas gifts for 
stable or kennels, but we hope yet to find that our 
waifs at the League, and our horses in the Home 
and at the stable, are not forgotten. 


Report of the Keene Humane Society. 


The first meeting of the Keene Humane society 
held during the past six months was held at the 
office of the agent, Mrs. Jennie B. Powers, in Ex- 
change block, with a very good attendance. ‘he 
new president, F. D. Rodenbush, presided for the 
first time since his election, and the new secretary, 
Miss Josephine Howes, was also in attendance. 

The report of the agent for the past six months 
was read. Mrs. Powers reported investigating 134 
complaints, also killing ten horses, ordering eight 
laid off, killing twelve cats, prosecuting one case, 
taking four women and five children to the county 
farm, besides other minor matters. 

Among the cases which Mrs. Powers has investi- 


gated during the six months was one of a child 
taken from its parents in Forest Lake in June. 
Mrs. Powers desires some one to adopt it. She 
also has another child, a girl of fourteen months, 
whom her parentsin Richmond gaveup. This one, 
too, Mrs. Powers wishes to have adopted. 

Mrs.Powers looked out for two girls in Win- 
chester and two in Keene who were not doing right, 
and investigated several cases where children were 
being abused. Several old men and women were 
cared for through Mrs. Powers. She also visited a 
logging camp in Richmond and laid off two horses, 
killing another. 

During the half year the agent found a number 
of horses in and near Keene that were not in good 
shape and had to be killed. She reported that the 
cattle trains through Keene had been in better 
condition lately. 


The Cattle King. 


‘A king, a cattle king,” was what they called 
him, this man who came loaded with diamonds 
and free with money, to spend the winter in a 
mild, southern city. A king, and yet no royal 
blood in his veins! A self-made monarch, — and 
his subjects ? Only the lowing herds in the far- 
off West. His kingdom the frozen plains where 
his cattle are dying. For it is cheaper to lose half 
his subjects than to feed and protect the whole. 
He has left his ice-bound home, has closed his ears 
to the suffering beasts; he wraps his greatcoat 
close about him and seeks pleasure. Can he shut 
out the cries that are piercing the winter nights 
beyond that mountain chain out towards the set- 
ting sun? Do not dreams of the cattle — his sub- 
jects—suffering, starving, freezing and dead, haunt 
the pillow of this king? Murder!— surely this 
king did no murder. There is no blood on his 
hands. He only let his dumb beasts starve or 
freeze to death — that is all! 

But there is another King!—-a King whose 
kingdom is the universe — “‘ And the cattle upon 
a thousand hills are His.” How will the cattle 
king stand on the day when deeds stand witness 
for and against us, and balanced against his gold 
will be the cattle — God’s cattle — which he left 
on the plains without food or shelter, to die of 
slow starvation, that he might have more gold? 
— New Orleans Picayune. 
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We have just received the annual report of the 
Morris Refuge Association for Homeless and Suffer- 
ing Animals, 1242 Lombard Street, Philadelphia. 
The number of animals received during the year 
was 53,674. The agent made 31,305 calls. The 
number of hurt animals relieved was 2,625. This 
Refuge has been established thirty-five years and was, 
we believe, the first shelter for animals in this coun- 
try or in Europe. Miss Elizabeth Morris was the 
founder. 


FOR YOUNGER 


READERS 


The Spirit of Christmas. A True Srory. 


December twenty-fourth, busiest day of all the 
year, was drawing to its close. “The last bundle 
had gone by express. A number of dainty parcels 
done up in fancy paper with ribbons, cards and bits 
of holly were lying ready for distribution on Christ- 
mas morning, and the happy confusion of the last 
few weeks seemed at an end. An easy chair and 
a possible nap seemed to be my coming reward for 
all the hurry of the day, when, as I took up a sofa 
pillow which should make my chair even more 
comfortable, a bundle, which had been lying under 
it, fell to the floor. It was marked “‘ For Jack 
Connor, with best wishes for a very merry Christ- 


mas.’ Inside was a box of soldiers with a tent ~ 


and cannon. How could I have forgotten this 


present ! 

Jack was a very poor little boy who lived in a 
basement. Life had not been kind to him, but he 
was bright and cheery and seemed in his odd way 
to enjoy himself. He owned three toys. “The 
best was a ship which was usually kept on the 
shelf over the fireplace as an ornament. Besides 
this treasure he owned a knife and a top, and I 
was about to add this box of soldiers to his store. 


There was a brief mental struggle as I wearily 


thought of the long walk before I could reach the 
poor home, and, in sharp contrast, of the comfort 
of my easy chair; but I put on my warmest wraps 
and hurried out into the bitter cold of the wintry 
afternoon. 

Just as I got to the house I met Jack, and we 
went in together. It seemed to me that he looked 


smaller and thinner than usual, and, not waiting 
for the morrow, I gave him a box of fancy cakes 
and crackers which I had brought with the soldiers. 
He began to eat at once with great delight. 
Indeed the child had such an air of happiness that 
I found myself wondering what it could mean. 
Suddenly I happened to look up, and saw that the 
beloved ship no longer adorned the shelf, and the 
knife and top were gone, too. 

‘Why, Jack, where are all your toys?’ I asked. 

‘“ Gave ’em away,” was the laconic reply. 

‘““Why, who told you to give away all your 
things ?”’ 

‘ Nobody.” 

‘But, Jack, what made you do it ?”’ I asked in 
amazement. 

“Oh, yer know it’s Christmas Eve,’’ said the 
child, “‘ an’ so I gave my knife to Tom Bolan, ’cos 
he aime got no money-;;an ly gave* the top- to 
Willie Miller, ’cos he’s sick, yer know, an’ can’t 
walk; an’ I gave my ship to little Robbie Muir, 
*cos, you know, his mother’s dead.’’ 

I could not trust my voice, but silently put the 
soldiers into Jack’s hands, feeling as if I had never 
before seen the real spirit of Christmas. “Chen 
while I sat there it seemed as if the poor basement 
vanished, and in its place rose the beautiful gate 
of the temple, and I saw the rich men in gorgeous 
robes going up those steps and casting their wealth 
into the treasury, and a poor widow humbly mak- 
ing her little offering, while the voice of the Mas- 
ter sounded in my ears: © All they did cast in of 
their abundance, but she of her want did cast in all 


that she had.’’ — Mary C. WATSON. 


The Patience of Richard. 


His name was not “ Dick” 
be. He was just a dog always called Richard. 
That will be his name until he dies, for he was 
called after a little boy who thought a great deal 
of him, and although they are now separated, 
Richard still stays at the old home in northern 
Minnesota and daily performs his duties. 

As a dog his home is on the edge of a big tim- 
ber claim north of Mille Lac, where the lumber- 
makers are busy every six days of the week. He 
lives in the company’s offices, but the huge sawmill 
is a mile and a half away. ‘The workmen live by 


and never will 
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the mill, but the mail that belongs to them comes 
When Richard was quite a young 
dog, the boy who was then his master taught him 
every time mail came for the mill to take the 
bundle of letters, well corded, in his mouth and 
trot with it to the mill and give it to the fore- 


to the offices. 


man. ‘Two or three experiments showed that 
Richard understood what was expected of him 
and could save the labor of a man for the same 
work. 

After that, Mr. Hammond, superintendent of 
the mill work, readily consented that Richard 
Winter 
Twice 
to the 


should become the official mail carrier, 
and summer he never failed of his duty. 
and three times a week he trotted over 
mill and delivered the mail. 

Last April he had an experience that proved his 
trustworthiness. Mr. 
and mailed a number of letters for the mill. A 
day later they were given at the offices to Richard 
for carriage to the mill. He set the string firmly 
in his mouth and trotted away swiftly through the 
pine-lined path to his destination, 
he had a small bridge to cross, 
reason that never can be explained, while going 
over it he loosened his hold on the bundle, the 
string slipped from his mouth, and the letters fell 


Hammond was in St. Paul 


On the way 


and, for some 


through an aperture in the flooring and lodged on 
a crossbeam beneath. 

Richard scratched and scratched to get at it, but 
could not go through the boards. Then he lay 
down and watched where it had fallen. Teams 
passed him. Men who did not understand what 
was the trouble stopped and patted him. He 
wagged his tail and tried to tell them in dog lan- 
guage what was wrong, but he could not make it 
plain. The people at the offices missed him in 
time and came and found him, but they did not 
understand and could not induce him to leave the 
spot. 

Richard was there twenty-four hours before 
someone in the offices thought of the letters and 
returned to him, The aperture was noticed and 
Richard 
went into an ecstasy of joy and, catching them up, 
shot off for the mill. He was hungry and thirsty, 
but he fulfilled his duty before he thought of food 
or sleep. 

He is the property of Percival Hammond of 


a plank pried up and the letters found. 


Mille Lac, and was the companion of his son unti 
the death of the latter. — Boys’ World. 


Sleepy Kitten Stops Train. 

A sleepy little kitten held up the Perth ae 
local for about five minutes a few hundred yards 
south of the station of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The tracks enter Elizabeth from the south in a 
wide curve, and the engineer, looking out of his 
cab, saw a dark spot on the rail as he started to 
slow up. He made it out to be a kitten, curled up 
on the rail, and he stopped his engine a few feet 
The fireman got out and picked the kit- 
It was fast asleep. 


from It. 
ten up. 

Passengers, craning their necks out of the win- 
dows, saw the fireman turn the kitten over to the 
conductor, who told the story. Two women pas- 
sengers made a simultaneous quest for the animal, 
The other raised her to 
two, and they bid against each other until the 
kitten was passed over for a $5 bill, which the 
conductor handed to the engineer. — Newark 
Evening News. 


and one offered a dollar. 


Santa Claus and the Spirit of Christmas. 


Santa Claus was very busy the week before 
Christmas getting ready for the Christmas trees and 
Christmas stockings. One night when his rein- 
deer were prancing over the roof of a large house, 
trying to find the biggest chimney, as the load on 
the flying sleigh was very great, he met the Spirit 
of Christmas walking over the roof and looking 
very sad. 

‘“What is the matter, my friend ?”’ he asked. 

‘That is the matter,’’ the Spirit replied point- 
ing to his load. ‘‘I suppose that heavy load is for 
one house, isn’t it ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Santa; ‘‘it’s the usual size.’’ 

‘Have you looked through the house yourself ?”’ 
asked the Spirit. “‘I have just been spending an 
hour there and I can’t see where you are going to 
crowd in any more things. “The nursery is full of 
toys of all sorts. “he boy’s room has everything 
a boy could wish for and the daughter has the same. 
What have you got for them there ?”’ 

“The usual things,’’ answered Santa, “‘more 
toys, more books, more pictures, rings, hat pins, 


) 


jewels, fur coats ain sunse ja 
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“Oh stop, please!’’ said the Spirit, “‘ just stop 
and think what the day means. 
earth, and love and mercy. Last year you brought 
an air gun here and when summer came happy 


It means peace on 


little birds and joyous squirrels were wounded and 
killed. Sometimes a dog or cat or hen was the 
target, so the gift you brought meant misery and 
sorrow to God’s creatures, instead of love.”’ 

Santa Claus stood still. He was thinking. ‘‘I 
don’t know how I can help it,’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
are the Spirit of Christmas and ought to teach the 
people better.”’ 

“Oh, Itry! Itry!’’ said the Spirit, almost weep- 
ing. 
brates —the birth of Christ in a manger among the 
cattle, the gift of God to the world, of a Great 
‘Teacher who tried to teach men to rule the world 
by love, and I beg them not to give so many and such 
rich gifts to those who do not need them, but to take 
a little time to study where their gifts will carry the 


“TI whisper in their ears what the day cele- 


I have been 
whispering in the ears of this family, but they 
would not listen.”’ 


“What did you tell them to do?’’ asked Santa. 
“I told them to remember their poor relations 


most comfort and pleasure and love. 


and acquaintances who have little to spend for any- 
thing but the necessities of life, and divide their 
They might be made 
happy by a new book or a fine pocket handkerchief 
that they could not afford to buy. “hen there are 
families in the country where they have spent the 


abundant gifts with them. 


summer months that they can make happy by a 
subscription to a magazine for the elders and a box 
They can find, 


if they try, lonely men and women, not perhaps 


of books and toys for the children. 


among the poorest in money, yet deserving kind 
attention and needing little gifts that show thought- 
ful kindness and friendly feeling.”’ 
‘““Isee many such,” said Santa Claus, “‘but I 
have little given me to carry to them.”’ 
~ “Then,” continued the Spirit of Christmas, “‘I 


whisper everywhere of our dear, dumb friends. ' 


Some of them live in families you visit, in the 
kitchen or the stable,—do you ever carry gifts to 
them? ‘They can be made happy like children with 
gifts that please them, and they often deserve to be 
remembered far more than those who receive so 
much that they do not need. ‘They are grateful for 
the least kindness. They are ready to’serve us and 


tolove us. What could we'do without them? I beg 
everyone to give out of their abundance something 
for the comfort of the good horses, the useful cows 
and sheep, the dogs, the cats, the birds, and not 
bestow all they have to spare on those who are al- 
ways remembered generously—but not many will 
listen to me, and it makes me sad.”’ 

‘““But what can they do for these dumb crea- 
tures? asked santa Glaus, 

‘“In many a house, while the family are eating 
an abundant Christmas dinner,’’ answered the 
Spirit, ““the dog and the cat are shut outside and 
are suffering for food. The horse and cow are al- 
most forgotten in the excitement of celebrating the 
birthday of Him who said, ‘Blessed are the merci- 
ful’. Chey should give a good dinner to their four- 
footed friends and look to their comfort and happi- 
ness as well as to their own on Christmas day. 
They can put food outside for homeless and neg- 
lected animals, and they can send money to socie- 
ties that would gladly receive and care for more 
animals that are in need if they had the money 
given them for increase of work.”’ 

They were silent fora moment. Even the rein- 
deer stopped their impatient pawing and from a 
church below them they heard the sound of sweet 
voices singing ,— 

‘See on his cradle the dewdrops are shining, 
Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall, 


Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 
Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all.’’ 


‘“‘T often wish,’’ said Santa Claus, thoughtfully, 
that I could go into some of the barns in the 
country and the cheap stables in the city where the 
poor faithful ‘beasts of the stall’ are half fed, and 
have no bedding or warm blankets, and give them 
as good a Christmas in memory of Him who was 
born in a stable as we give all the poor people 
here in the city. I carry loads of food to cover 
long tables, and many baskets of food for poor 
homes, and clothing and toys for poor children, 
but all for the humans; only here and there in this 
great city do I find one who is willing to give for 
their fourfooted friends and helpers. But I can’t 
help it,’’ said Santa Claus sadly, “‘I go where I am 
Seni tim 

‘“Perhaps’’, said the Spirit of Christmas softly, 
‘““sometime it will be different. Perhaps, some- 
time, the people will give food and money for suf- 


ims 
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fering animals, as well as for their own kind, and 
put out crumbs and grain for the hungry birds, and 
break up and destroy the cruel guns instead of giv- 
ing them to boys for Christmas gifts. 

‘Perhaps we may yet see the day when the 
words ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me’, will mean kind- 
ness to every living creature; when there will, in- 
deed, be Peace on Earth. But to bring this about 
we must teach the children.”’ 

‘““Yes’’ said Santa Claus, ‘‘ we shall have a blessed 
Christmas, and a happy new year,—— when the 
children will not be greedy and selfish and want so 
many presents for themselves, but every child will 
try to make some poorer child happy and will give 
food and a warm bed and kind care to the horse 
and cow in the stable, the dog and cat that should 
be warmly sheltered in the house, and the half 
frozen birds and squirrels out in the cold, winter 
storms —they can do so much, the children — if 
they will only think of it and try. Let us hope 
that they will begin this year.’’ — A. H. S. 


Dog a Suicide. 


A despatch to the New York Tribune says, — 
‘“The drowning of John Marvin’s dog, Gyp, in 
Beattie’s Pond, near Montclair Heights, N. J., 
according to the story told by Marvin was as clear 
a case of suicide as ever took place. Marvin, who 
is a farmer, owned the dog tor nearly two years. 
The animal made itself useful on the farm, and 
had always been well treated. 

‘Marvin called on Gyp to chase the cattle out 
of a patch of woods, and the dog hastened to do 
his master’s bidding. Gyp got them all out into 
the open except one young heifer, which gave 
him a great deal of trouble. The dog finally got 
it clear of the woods, and Gyp followed it, biting 
at its heels. 
but Gyp was evidently determined to hunt the 
heifer until it joined the other stock. When 
Marvin reached Gyp he gave the dog a heavy 
kick in the ribs. Gyp did not run away, but 
looked pleadingly into his master’s face. This 
look was answered by another kick from the 
farmer’s heavy shoe, which knocked the dog off 
its feet. Then the farmer walked toward the 
barnyard. 


Marvin called the dog several times, 


‘As he neared his home, Marvin looked around 
to see if Gyp was following him, but he saw the 
dog trotting away in the direction of the pond. 
Two hours later the children found the animal 
dead in about six inches of water on the shore of 
the pond. Marvin is inconsolable, as he feels sure 
that his treatment of the dog was the cause of the 
suicide.” 

It would seem as though this savage would have 
a difficult time in working his mental faculties in- 
to a condition where he was “inconsolable.” 
After he had kicked the dog in the ribs, and the 
animal, instead of running away, stood his ground 
and looked appealingly at his master, it would 
appear that common humanity should have im- 
pelled the owner to desist. 

It may be harsh language to refer to the man 
as a savage, but when a man so far loses his rea- 
son as to kick a poor, dumb animal, he is for the 
time sat asavage. The only difference between 
a mad bull and a mad man is that one can swear, 
and the other cannot. They are each enraged 
animals, and each bereft of reason. 

If it be considered necessary to punish a dog, 
the stroke of a whip is much more stinging than the 
blow of a kick, while the latter is liable to leave 
an internal injury that may become permanent. 
But it is questionable whether punishment is the 
best way of imparting instruction. In this case, 
the dog lost his patience with the heifer because 
she would not do as he thought she should, and 
became unduly severe. The master who was pre- 
sumed to be a superior being, lost his patience 
with the dog, and became less sensible than the 
dumb animal. How much more of “ superior 
intelligence ” does the man display than the dog? 
— Clem Auldon in The Dog Journal. 


A Dog Story. 


Miss Dawson once befriended a poor Irish ter- 
rier. For four days the animal hung around a 
baker’s shop in Maida Vale, begging for food, but 
nobody took any notice of him till Miss Dawson, 
finding he was a stray, carried him home. The 
dog was nearly dead through sheer hunger. 
Subsequently she gave the dog away to a farmer, 
Two years afterwards she was walking through 
Wimbledon when a sleek-looking dog rushed up 
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to her with many pattings, pawings, lickings and 
kissings. At first she wondered at all the fuss, 


and then at last she recognized the stray terrier 


of Maida Vale. She patted him affectionately, and 
he bounded away after a farmer’s cart which had 
got a long way ahead while the grateful animal 
had stayed to say “ Thank you” to one who had 
proved a friend in need.—M. A. P., London, 
England. 


This little story was written by one of the boys 
at the Farm School: 


The New Puppies. 


Not long ago Betsey, one of our fox terriers, had 
eight puppies born. After about two weeks’ time 
they had their eyes open and were soon frolicking 
around in their pen. ‘There is one that is quite a 
good deal livelier than the others, and he goes rac- 
ing around the pen and falls all over himself. One 
Sunday afternoon Mr. Bradley had them brought 
up to the playground, where it was nice and sunny. 
The boys all made a ring and watched them play 
for awhile, but they soon got tired of playing and 
went asleep in the fellows’ laps. About half-past 
four Betsey, the mother, came to see if they were 
all right, and, finding them so, she went off again. 
At four forty-five they were taken down to the 
barn and put in their pen. — Bernhardt Gerecke, 
in Thompson’s Island Beacon. 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


Denver, Colorado. 
‘Under another cover I send you a copy of my 
book, ‘Our Dumb Friends,’ to take the place of 
the one you sent to Mr. Ernest Bell, London. 
Thank you very much for sending him one. “The 


first edition of a thousand copies is nearly used up. | 


It was written for home consumption, and the 
interest taken in it outside is something of a sur- 
prise to me. It has not been advertised at all, 
except such references to it as we have made in the 
little paper we publish. We have had orders for it 
from ten states, I think, but this is the first inquiry 
concerning it from outside. “The schools of this 


state are introducing it, and I think, in time, it 
will be pretty generally used here. 

‘We expect the neglect of range cattle to dimin- 
ish rapidly. “The western states are settling up 
with farmers very fast. [he price of meat also has 
risen so high that stock raisers are more inclined to 
feed than they used to be. The old-time stockmen 
are dying off, too, as well as being crowded out of 
the business by settlers. 

‘‘In this state they have a wholesome respect for 
the law and its enforcements. Unfortunately, there 
is no other western state with humane organiza- 
tions powerful enough to effect much. 

‘Yours very truly, 
“E. K. WHITEHEAD, 
‘ Secretary of State Bureau of 


Child and Animal Protection.”’ 


Albany, N. Y. 
“I have just enjoyed looking over the October 
number of ‘Our Fourfooted Friends.’ ‘There is 
always something new and fresh init. I note your 
reference to the Tasmanian Society. It is cer- 
tainly doing good work. Are you aware of the 
fact that they have a ‘Humane Journal’ in New 
Zealand? The anti-cruelty movement in Australia 
is also very active, and more prosecutions and con- 
victions are being secured in Calcutta and Bombay, 
in India, by the animal societies there than, I think, 
by any society in the United States. In Hungary 
they have a Federation of Anti-cruelty Societies 
which is doing a most excellent work. In South 
and North Africa anti-cruelty societies are also 

active and effective. 
‘ Cordially yours, 
“W. O. STILLMAN.”’ 


New York. 

‘There has been put upon the market a very 
brutal motion-picture film known as ° The Bull 
Fight in Oran,’ and I am writing to ask that if 
that or any other cruelty to animal picture comes 
in your vicinity, your society will protest against it 
in the local schools, churches and newspapers if 
possible. ‘The Bull Fight in Oran’ is frightfully 
cruel in every particular. At the beginning a horse 
is thrown by a bull and his leg broken. In all about 
six horses are gored and otherwise killed by the 
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enraged bulls. Four of these poor animals, one by 
one, are infuriated by a half dozen matadors, both 
foot and mounted, who spread red mantles before 
them and chase them about, one of the cruelest 
inventions to madden the bull being the cruel barbs 
that are thrust into his neck. One of the matadors 
violently kicked a bull twice in the face. The 
whole film is a most degrading as well as bruta] 
exhibition, and those responsible for setting such 
horrors before the public ought to be made to feel 
the disapprobation of all decent people. 

‘I shall be very glad to publish in the ‘ Concern- 
ing Animals Department’ of ‘ Vogue’ any opinions 
or protests you may care to send me in regard to 
showing motion picture audiences, made up as they 
are so largely of children at an impressionable age, 
such subjects. “Vogue’ is the only periodical 
devoted to general subjects which publishes regu- 
larly an ‘ Animal Protection Department.’ 

‘ Very truly yours, 
‘Concerning Animals Department.”’ 


There is one thing that with all our boasted 
learning we have left either entirely or almost 
entirely out of consideration in dealing with the 
For the 
manifestation of mental suffering a horse, dog, cat 
is frequently whipped, beaten or kicked. 

A horse is particularly misused in this respect. 


lower animals —their mental suffering. 


He is easily terrified at some unknown object, and 
suffers intensely. A quiet word or two, an assur- 
ing pat, and he understands that there is nothing 
to fear; but many brutal drivers whip him past the 
object he fears, and the second time he meets it 
with doubled fear — the fear of the object and the 
fear of the whip. 

A dog is very much like a child in behavior, yet 
his master or mistress expects from the dog perfect 
obedience. “They make no allowance for special 
temptation, for naughty days, for sudden playful- 
ness, and punish every slight offence which in a 
child they would excuse, and the dog suffers men- 
tally from this injustice. 

[ have never owned an animal I could not reason 
with. [his may sound absurd, but it is true. 
When my cat began to claw at the furniture in a 
fit of playfulness it was not even necessary for me 
I looked at him. Sometimes I 
would say, ‘ Don’t do that, Bunny,’’ sometimes, 


to raise my voice. 


“No, no, Bunny,’’ sometimes simply ‘‘ Bunny, stop 
that,’ and he always minded me. I talked to him 
about catching birds when I saw him watching 
them, until he learned that it was wrong to catcha 
bird or to chase the squirrels; but he would catch 
a mouse, showing that his instinct for hunting was 
not dead. 

The mental processes of my little dog interested 
me greatly. He reasoned out things for himself. 
He knew when he had done wrong, and his own 
guilty behavior was often the detective that revealed 
to me his fault. 

When I had to blame him (I never struck him) 
his expression was that of a guilty and repentant 
child. 
child when I showed him displeasure. 

If, then, our fourfooted friends and companions 
are so sensitive to praise or blame, joy or sorrow, 
surely we ought to be as careful about wounding 


Sometimes his lip quivered like a grieved 


their feelings as we would be with any other com- 
panion or friend.— Anna Harris Smith. 


A New and Humane Book. 


Books introducing animals are becoming more 
and more popular, but it is seldom indeed that 
one comes across such a satisfactory story as John 
of the Woods, by Abbie Farwell Brown, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin Co. To attempt any synop- 
sis of this story would be to do it an injustice. It 
may be summed up as interesting from cover to 
cover, without a dull page, the sort of book that 
could be presented to animal lovers of adult years 
without fear of its being unwelcome, yet so simple 
and so charming in its language that children are 
But better, even, 
than the interest of the story, is the lesson it 


sure to be fascinated with it. 


teaches that a pure, unselfish love is a divine 
influence leading alike the savage beast and the 
misguided man into the paths of gentleness and 
helptulness toward all their fellow creatures, and 
hastening the day when ‘‘ They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all My holy mountain; for the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea,” 

We hope it is not too late to beg those mothers 
and fathers who are thinking of giving their boy 
a Christmas present of a gun or weapon of any 
sort with which to ‘‘hurt and destroy,” to give 
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him instead this delightfully interesting story, 
John of the Woods, and so civilize and Christian- 
ize their boy instead of pushing him back into 
barbarism. 


Tit for Tat. 
(THE GIRL.) 


Now, Pussy Gray, 

Come here, I pray ; 

Listen to what I have to say — 

Sit on the cushion at my side 

And have your ribbon neatly tied ; 
You must not scratch, nor growl, nor bite, 
And you must never steal nor fight ; 
But clear the house of rats and mice 
And keep your fur and whiskers nice. 
The things that other pussies do 
Would not be right at all for you. 
You are my cat ; 

Remember that. 


i HE* CAT.) 


Oh, Mistress May, 

Your Pussy Gray 

Has quite as much as you to say ; 

You should not scold, nor pinch, nor strike, 
Nor feed me only when you like, 

Nor shut me out to freeze at night 

When you are tucked up warm and tight, 
But treat me always in the way 

You’d like if you were Pussy Gray. 

The things that other people do 

Are none the nearer right for you. 

I am your cat ; 


Remember that. 
— Wide Awake. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


The Chained Dog. 


A large number of persons chain up their dogs 
from one month’s end to another, with a wicked 
heartlessness more truly culpable than many faults 


_legally penal, says Ouida. If there were in Eng- 


land any legislation with regard to dogs, founded on ' 


any sound knowledge of their wants, or even on 
any kind of common sense, it would be absolutely 
forbidden to tie up dogs for more than a few hours 
at a time. 

To chain up week after week the most vivacious, 
sociable and active of animals is a brutality so great 
that it is marvellous it has ever been permitted. 


The torture to young dogs is something too hideous 
to think of without a shudder. It is like chaining 
a child in its most sportive years, for in the natural 
playfulness and want of almost incessant movement 
characteristic of the dog there is an almost exact 
resemblance to the needs of childhood. 

Throughout the country there may be heard the 
almost incessant wailing and moaning of chained 
dogs, dogs left in solitude to pine away their lives, 
ill-fed, unpitied, often unvisited for days together, 
left to lose intelligence, their beauty, their health 
and strength in a torture utterly undeserved and 
wholly inexcusable. 

Is it not possible to awaken some consciousness 
in the owners of tnese martyrs that every kind of 
disease is created and propagated by the inaction 
and neglect in which these poor, helpless, good 
creatures are kept? Whykeep a dog at all if you 
cannot keep him properly ? 

A chained dog is against thieves absolutely use- 
less; his barking and howling are so incessant that 
his owner never attends to it by night or day, whilst 
he is of course easily poisoned by anyone to whose 
interest it may be to do so. Asa guard a chained 
dog is, I repeat, absolutely useless, whilst he is of 
all living creatures the most miserable. 


Mayor Hibbard and Fire Commissioner Parker 
have decided to abandon the old practice of giving 
the condemned horses of the fire department to 
Red Acre Farm, and in the future all horses unfit for 
use in the department will be sold in exchange for 
the purchase of new horses. 

This information was given at the mayor’s office 
at City Hall, when it was announced that the 
mayor had authorized Fire Commissioner Parker to 
sell old horses to an amount not to exceed $500, 
the money to be used in part payment for new 
horses. Qld horses will bring, on an average, $125 
each. 

We hope this order does not mean that the 
horses are to be sold regardless of their age or con- 
dition. Some horses at twenty would far better be 
shot than taken from comfortable stables and sold 
where they will have harder work and poorer fare. 
Whatever the age of the horse, even if he seems 
in good working condition, the change from the 
stables of the fire department is going to be a 
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hardship to him. How sad it is to reflect upon 
this fact, —that no matter how hard a horse may 
have worked or how useful or faithful he has been, 
in the majority of cases the older he grows the 
harder is his lot — from good stables to worse, from 
considerate drivers to harsh and unfeeling men, who 
urge the horse with failing strength by blows and 


curses. 


Postmaster-General Hitchcock has decided that 
cats should be regularly employed in postofhices 
throughout the country. “The reason for this is 
that rats are doing considerable damage to letters 
and the department’s property, and that something 
must be done immediately to exterminate the 
rodents. During the present fiscal year $1350 for 
“cat meat’’ will be expended by the Postoffice 
Department. 

‘This tribute to the usefulness of cats is a good 
offset to a statement recently made in print that 
cats are useless and even injurious vermin, and 
should be exterminated. 


It is probable that if there were more places 
where the wayfaring dog could get a drink of 
fresh water, there would be fewer mad-dog scares. 
—Indianapolis News. 


The greatest number of suffering, neglected, 
abused and deserted cats and dogs are found in the 
tenement house districts where families are constant- 
ly moving, and among the foreign population. ‘The 
only hope for bettering conditions among this class 
of residents is to teach humanity in the schools. 
At least fourteen states have made laws obliging the 
teachers to give acertain amount of time each week 
to teaching kindness to animals. If every school 
teacher would do this heartily and with good judg- 
ment we should, before long, see a decided lessening 
of thoughtless, unkind treatment of animals. Mass- 
achusetts should have such a law and we hope 
will have it before long. 


The Dedham police, being notified of the large 
number of boys who go out in the woods bordering 
Charles River with guns, shooting every living crea- 
ture they see,— or trying to shoot, but often only 
wounding,— have taken up the matter of preven- 
tion of this crime in earnest and are making special 


efforts to arrest these law-breakers who come from 
Needham and West Roxbury as well as Dedham. 
On a Saturday recently one officer turned back eight 
boys in one company, with guns, who were going 
into the Dedham woods, and three in another group. 
Unless such effort is made and continued, Dedham 
will soon be birdless, and we congratulate the police 
on their vigilance. A few actual arrests would do 
an immense amount of good unless the boys hap- 
pened to be taken before a judge who sympathizes 
in such cruel and disastrous ‘* sport’’. 


The Need of Animal Shelters. 


Until civilization is so far advanced that the law 
can and will prevent the keeping of horses, dogs, ~ 
cats or other animals by any one not able or not 
willing to give them good care, it will be necessary 
in order to prevent much suffering of animals, and. 
danger and discomfort to human beings, to have 
humanely appointed shelters where all neglected, 
homeless, superfluous and abused animals, also ani- 
mals that are lost, sick or injured, shall be received 
and wisely cared for. 

The Animal Rescue Leagues, Animal Refuges, 
Animal Shelters and Homes of Rest for Horses are 
all means toward this end. “They are much needed 
in every community and should be generously 
supported, 


Keene, N. H. 

I want to tell you how glad I am that you are 
making such a success of the Home of Rest for 
My report shows a very small amount of 
work, comparatively, but I have done all I could 
without getting into debt. 

Some of the horses killed have been in fearful 
shape. I found one a mile from here which a boy 
had given six rabbits for and was to pay five dollars 
I gave him one dollar and took the horse 
and led it behind our team part way then got out 
and walked with it to a stable where I put it to rest 
for the night. “The man whom the boy bought it 
of came right down and ordered me to take the 
dollar back and give up the horse or be sued, and 
when I refused he went to the City Marshal and 
several lawvers. 


Horses. 


more. 


Then he sent me acheck for one 
dollar and went to the stable after the horse. 
I sent the check back and sat up till midnight 
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guarding the horse. In the morning the check 
came back tome. This time I took it to an at- 
torney and left it, then I led the old horse down 
to the farm where I shoot them, two miles away, 
and shot it. I went all alone so not to get any one 
else into trouble. Every one who saw it led through 
the street said it was only fit to kill. 

The horse was old, blind, emaciated, spavined and 
sore forward, so that I had hard work to get it along 
without falling, and it had bad sores which made 
the hide worthless to the man who digs the graves. 

‘The next day in response to a telephone call I 
went out alittle ways and found another horse with 
a very bad ankle. I got that for one dollar and led 
it a mile, then rested and led it the remainder of the 
way. A few days after, some hunters told me of a 
horse they heard of on three legs. I got an auto, 
rode sixteen miles and found it, [he hoof had 
rotted and the foot had turned up and he was walk- 
ing on his heel. 
while I was there. 


I made the owner shoot him 
A jockey told my driver that 
he knew where there were several horses and if I 
would give two dollars each he would get them for 
me, but the society doesn’t allow me to pay for 
horses, and I can’t afford it any more myself. 
‘They have changed night men at the freight yard 
so I can’t get the cattle up in the cars as I used to 
when the man helped me.—Jennie B. Powers. 


We have been sending to the beaches and have 
collected about a score of deserted cats that would 
have been freezing and starving to death around the 
vacant cottages had it not been for the League. 

Miss Floretta Vining, a prominent resident of 
Hull, never refuses shelter to any that come to her 
door and she has kindly offered the hospitality of 
her house to any agent of the League whois search- 
ing the beaches of Hull and Nantasket for deserted 
cats and dogs. 
have good reason to believe we have rescued from 


We shall continue to send until we 


suffering all the cats left on the beach, but we are. 


glad to say that among the better classes of residents 
on beaches and in cities there are not as many who 
are cruel enough to desert their animals as formerly. 


Dog Saved Two Lives, Lost His. 
Bloomfield, N. J.—Gyp, a thoroughbred fox 

terrier, saved the lives of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 

Ford, at the expense of his own, at a fire in the 


Ford apartments. Mr.and Mrs. Ford were asleep 
on the second floor when Ford was awakened by the 
dog scratching at the door. He shouted to the ani- 
mal to keep quiet, but Gyp was persistent,and Ford 
arose with the intention of driving the dog away. 
As he opened the door he was greeted by volumes of 
smoke, Ford retreated-hastily and awoke his wife. 
The couple had no time to don their clothes, but 
were compelled to flee aross the snow and ice to a 
When the 


firemen had extinguished the blaze the faithful Gyp 


house, where they were given shelter. 


was found near the door of his master’s bedroom. 


Saved by the warning of a dog, which broke 
through the panel of a door to give the alarm, 
twenty families in scant attire fled in panic from 
the five-story apartment house at No. 155 West 
Twenty-second street, as flames were shooting up 
But for the dog’s 
warning the fire would have gained much more 


the airshaft from the basement. 


headway before it was discovered and the ovcu- 
pants of the building would have been caught in 
a trap,and many, probably, would have been killed. 
The basement of the building is occupied by 
the janitor, James Cook, and his wife, Elizabeth. 
On the west side of the entrance are their sleep- 
ing apartments, while their dining room and kitch- 
en are on the eastern side of the building. 
According to the theory of the firemen later, 
rats gained access to a closet in which matches 
were stored and starved the blaze. 
utes the flames were shooting up the airshaft. 
Meanwhile Dolly, a brindle bulldog, a pet of 
the Cooks, was struggling to get out of the kitch- 
en. The dog scratched at the thin lower panel 
of the door leading from the kitchen into the hall 
until it was finally split. 


In a few min- 


Then the dog tore out 
slivers until an opening was made large enough 
to get through. Gaining the hall, the dog ran to 
the door of the bedroom of Mr. and Mrs. Cook, 


_ barking and scratching until the inmates were 


aroused. As soon as Cook opened the door he 


saw the place was filled with smoke. He aroused 
the occupants of the other floors by pushing all 
the electric buttons. 

The only person hurt was the janitor’s wife, 
and she but slightly, by falling downstairs, —— 


Boston Globe. 
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‘THE CRISIS,’? THE PET LAMB. 
(SEE LETTER. ) 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES aad 


at 


The League has received during the last year 
5,323 dogs and 20,017 cats. Among those recent- 
ly brought in there have been three dogs that now 
have little families in comfortable rooms in our 
kennels. One is a collie, one a small black and 
tan, and one a pointer. All three were homeless, 
uncared for, and saved by the League from what 
would probably have been great suffering; they 
now seem very happy and proud of their little 
ones, 


Mr. and Mrs Howard Hansel are both devoted 
to animals. It may be remembered that Mr. Han- 
sel gave a play for the benefit of the League a 
year or two ago. Recently Mrs. Hansel has res- 
cued two cats that were deserted and starved 
nearly to death. One was seen at the window of 
a vacant house on Columbus Ave. Mrs. Hansel 
reported the case to the League; our agent got 
the keys of the house and rescued the cat. 


The second case was even worse. A kitten was 
heard crying in a closed room. Mrs. Hansel in- 
vestigated and found that a chorus girl had washed 
the kitten in gasoline, then put it in hot water, 
then in cold water, then forced whiskey down 
its throat until it was drunk, saying she did it to 
rid it of flees. After this torture she shut the kit- 
ten in the room without any food and left it to 
die. 


Claremont, N. H. 

My dear Mrs. Smith— We do so much enjoy 
the letters from animals in Our Fourfooted Friends 
that I thought as I was the only sheep who is a 
member of the New Hampshire Humane Society 
you might like to hear my story. I was born on 
the estate of Winston Churchill, the novelist, and 
made my first public appearance at a fair on his 
grounds in aid of old Trinity Church, Cornish, 
N.H. People guessed on my weight by paying 
twenty-five cents, and they made $30 that way, 
but you know they kept lifting me up and so 
ruffled my wool and my feelings that I almost 
decided to withdraw from the Episcopal Church ; 
and I had to wear a wide blue sash that tasted 
dreadfully. The nearest guess on my weight was 
made by a lady in Claremont, so this place is my 
home, and my mistress and I love each other 
dearly. She says I am an ecclesiastical sheep, 
I have had three chil- 
dren, whose names are “ The Crossing,” “ Conis- 
ton” and “ Orewe’s Career.” My name is “ The 
Crisis,” so we make quite a library bound in 
sheepskin. My children are dedicated to the use 
of Union Church, West Claremont, and have 
brought $43 to that church. 
in town, I have spent much of my life on the 


and shall never be eaten. 


ay) 


As my mistress lives 


beautiful farm of a dear friend of hers on Jarvis 
Hill, and the cunning little girl with me in the 
picture is Mrs. T ’*s granddaughter. I hope the 
cats are all well. I don’t like dogs or autos, 


Thanking you for all your kindness to dumb ani- 
mals, I am, very truly yours, 
The 
xX mark, 
Crisis. 
P.S.—I have a Swiss bell that came from 
Zurich. 


her 
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Horses the Animal Rescue League has taken 
from sales stables and auction rooms during the 
months of October and November : 


1. Old brown mare, emaciated and lame, used 
in Quincy by a peddler, brought into auction to 
be sold. 


2. Old gray horse, sore kneesand hip. Brought 
into auction. Condemned. 


3. Brown horse, very lame with incurable dis- 
ease. Our veterinary doctor influenced the owner 
to give him up for a small sum instead of selling 
him in auction. 


4. oan horse,sore withers and back. Could 
be worked without a saddle, but was incurable. 
Owner was persuaded to let the League have him 
for five dollars. 


5. Black horse, spavined, very thin, hide- 
bound. 


6. White horse, thin, and sores all over his 
body from falling and struggling when getting 
up. Was found in a stable and bought by our 
doctor. 


7. Bay horse in good condition excepting for 
running sore on one hip. Doctor threatened the 
owner to prosecute him it he did not give up the 
horse to him at once. He allowed the man five 
dollars and had the horse mercifully killed. 


8. ay horse, lame, very thin. After consid- 
erable bargaining the owner sold him to the doc- 
tor for five dollars. 


9. Old sorrel horse, teeth worn down to the 
gums. The owner was very poor. Condemned 
the horse and gave the man five dollars. 


10. Joan, very bad case of heaves. Was 
working in a coal wagon. Persuaded the owner 
to part with him for five dollars. 


11. Small gray horse used in a hurdy-gurdy, 
but brought into auction because he was in bad 
condition. We allowed the auctioneer five dollars 
and had the horse shot. 


12. White horse; doctor discovered symptoms 
of glanders. Very thin, and his legs swollen. 
Paid five dollars and had him at once put out of 
the way. 


13. Brown mare. 
during the day was used by a peddler; was in bad 
condition. Paid five dollars. 


14. Old brown mare, thin and not fit for work. 
Condemned the horse, but paid five dollars to 
prevent the man from taking him away again. 


15. Bay horse, emaciated and old; was used 
in an express. Paid five dollars and secured him. 


Got cast every night, and — 


16. Gray mare, with a sore back and hips. 


17. Gray horse; fell’ on the street, unable to 
get up. The doctor was called, and, after quite a 
struggle with the owner of the horse, the doctor 
sent for the abattoir wagon and had the horse 
shot, as he was evidently unfit to work. 


18. Bay horse, old and starved; fell on the 
street. Doctor saw him, sent for the abattoir 
wagon, and had him killed after getting permis- 
sion of the owner. 


19. White horse; fell on the street. The 
owner had just bought him. ‘The doctor allowed 
five dollars tor him and had him shot.: 


20. Gray horse, fell on the street; in bad con- 
dition. The doctor did not allow the owner to 
take him away, but had him shot. 


21. Gray horse, thin, sore front feet. Was a 
kicker, and was having a very hard life with his 
lameness and the punishment he got for kicking. 
Paid the owner five dollars and had him shot. 


22. White horse; fellon Park Square. Owner 
wished to take him away and take care of him, 
and would not sell him. The doctor followed the 
case up, and four days later went to the hospital 
and had him shot, as he was wholly unfit for fur- 
ther work. 


In most of these cases, as will be seen, some- 
thing was paid to secure the horse. It has been 
said that we need not do this, as many of these 
horses would be condemned by the Massachusetts 
Society. Simply to condemn a horse does not 
mean that he is saved from further suffering, as 
even on the way to Brighton the owners of these 
horses are waylaid, and succumb to the tempta- 
tion of selling them to men who stop them. So 
many instances of this sort have come to our 
attention that we know it is true. We also know 
that very few of these horses are able to walk to 
Brighton, and of course the man cannot afford to 
hire an ambulance to send them there. We are 
never sure of a horse until we have got him out 
of the hands of his owner, because in so many 
cases, after the horse is condemned, he is secretly 
traded off and sent up into New Hampshire or 
some adjoining state, where very wretched horses 
may be seen that’ come through boston and 


Lowell. 


In buying these horses and having them killed 
under our own supervision, we know that they 
are safe from any further suffering, and we cannot 
feel sure of it in any other way. Our horse tund 
is getting very low, and we hope that the begin- 
ning of the new year it may be generously replen- 
ished by those who do not like to see old, feeble 
and lame horses on the streets.— A. H. 8. 
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FLIP, A LEAGUE CAT. 


In reply to the post card you sent us Sept. 8th 
will say that the cat we got of you June 2nd is 
very satisfactory. He is very clean and is in the 
best of health. We have named him “Flip”. He 
has twelve rooms to run around in also a large 
attic and cellar. He is very happy with us and 
made himself right at home from the moment we 
took him out of the bag. We have no children to 
bother him and he has nice grounds to run around 
on. His master is very fond of him and brings 
He has grown 
more cunning every day and is going to be very 


everything good for him to eat. 
large. We think he is a beauty; every one stops 
to pet him as they pass by. 
pleased with him. Please excuse the long delay 
in answering your card. Sincerely,—C. F. A. 


We are very much 


South Yarmouth, Mass. 

Enclosed please find a check for $15, an extra 
contribution from me in behalf of the deserted 
cats. 
our country home this summer in the loss, while 
He 
was too closely confined in his bag and, terrified 
by the noise of the train, had a fit and died. This 
is the first experience of the kind I have ever had, 
and I have carried many cats in this same bag with 
His suffering was of short dura- 
tion, but that it may not have been in vain, please 


I had a terrible experience in coming to 


en route, of my beautiful young cat, Patsey. 


entire success. 


acknowledge this check in your report as “In 
Memory of Patsey.” Some time I may write a 
short account of his perfect character and life for 
your magazine, for it cannot fail to interest all ani- 
mal lovers. Hoping that the work prospers, I am 
as ever, yours cordially,— M. H. L. 


Charlestown, Mass. 

‘“‘T had occasion to goto Bath, Maine, and had to 
take my dog, a small Boston terrier. I was told 
that the dog must be put below. The place the 
dog was put was away in a dark peak of the steamer 
among a lotof ropesand chains. The poor dog was 
lonesome and could not rest in such a place and 
has been very sick from a cold. Now what I 
want to know is this. As it is compulsory to 
have dogs left with the steamboat company, and in 
their charge, why should they not provide boxes 
or some suitable quarters for them? It was a dis- 
grace the way the dogs were cared for on that 
boat. — Dr. H. H. 


A boy brought two kittens to the League that 
he took away from boys who were throwing them 
at each other on the street. Another boy dis- 
covered five kittens alive in a bag in a cellar, left 
there to die, and brought them to the League. 


The latest publication of the Animal Rescue 
League is a book entitled ‘Cemeteries for Ani- 
mals, Ancient and Modern, and the Life Beyond.” 
This is a thirty-two page booklet, with twenty- 
eight illustrations, many of them from. Paris and 
London. The price of this booklet is 25 cents, 
with two cents additional for postage. 


A cat was on a high window ledge in a storm. 
No one seemed to know how she got there and 
our agent had to procure a ladder from the fire 
department to rescue her. 


We have received many good letters from men 
and women who have taken dogs and cats from the 
League, We have also received a few that were 
not so pleasing. The average, however, is very 
encouraging, not more than one out of fifteen being 
unfavorable. 
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Boston. 
‘The little kitten we took from your home a 
month ago is everything we wished for. He 1s 
right at home with usand a great pet.”” — A. Ih. P. 


Yoxbury. 
“The kitten I took Sept. 3 is fine. He weighs 
seven pounds, is happy and contented. Willsend 
you his photograph soon.” —G. L. W. 


Auburndale. 

“ T am delighted with the cat we had from you 
September 8. He is a lovely animal, and the 
admiration of the neighbors. He is quite con- 
tented and very affectionate.” — M. W. 


Quincy. 

“ Yours of the tenth received. The kitten 1s 
getting along splendidly now. We were much 
discouraged for two or three weeks, he seemed so 
timid and afraid of everything and everyone; but 
he has got over all that now and follows us around 
like a little puppy. He has grown quite large, and 
we are very much attached to him.” — M. EF. O’H. 


Dorchester. 

“The two kittens that [ brought home from the 
League are well, and as happy as the day is long. 
They are great pets and amuse the household with 
their antics. The white and gold one is a born 
aristocrat, but no snob, for it is the best of friends 
with the little black and white plebeian. Truly 
they are a good tonic for us all.” E. W. W. 


THE BROOKLINE HOSPITAL F°8 ANIMALS 


A modernly, completely equipped hospital for pets. Profes- 
sional services rendered free, between 9 and 10 A. M. for animals 
owned by those who are unable to pay. We welcome your in= 
spection. 


Edward T. Ryan, V.M.D. 
BROOKLINE VILLAGE 


J. F. Humphreville, V.M.D. 


TELEPHONE, BROOKLINE 2382-1 


Gustavus J. Esselen 


SUCCESSOR TO 


Mrs. J. C. White 


Artists’ Materials School Supplies Picture Puzzles 
Kindergarten Goods Children’s Novelties 
Christmas and New Year Cards Calendars, etc. 
Materials for Brass Work and for Stenciling 


19 Bromfield Street 


Boston, Mass. 


FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE CLINI OF THE POOR 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


COMMONWEALTH HOSPITAL for ANIMALS 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay. Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment reveive the 
best care that veterinary skill can provide. Everything 
new, modern and complete. Outdoor exercising yards, 
private wards, operating room, constant attendanve. 
Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 
DOGS AND CATS BOARDED AT SMALL COST 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 Newbury Street 
BOSTON 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Telephone, Oxford 244 Office Hours: 3 to6 P. M. Daily 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington St. Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. 
All grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesroom, 
from the least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard wood qua: tered 
oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank 8S. Waterman 
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Ay Earth and Sky Series — Stickney Pinocchio — Collodi 

f Friends and Helpers — Zddy Sea Stories for Wonder Eyes — Hardy : 

Heidi — Spyri Starland — Sell 4 

Mm History Readers — Blaisdell Story of Our Continent — Shaler W 
A\ Lisbeth Longfrock — Aanrud Stories of Ancient Greeks — Shaw : 

~ Little Folks of Many Lands — Chance The Open Road Library — Lansing Y 

a Mother Nature’s Children — Gould The Sciences — Holden V 

yy Myths of the Red Children — Wilson Wigwam Stories —/udd 

w Nature Study and Life — ode Wood Folk Series — Long 

Ms Nature Study Series — Morley The Jane Andrews Books 

AN Old Indian Legends — Zithala-Sa Youth’s Companion Series 
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; GINN AND COMPANY Publishers : 

aN 29 BEACON STREET é : : 3 : : : : BOSTON : 

MN 
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O10 GRIST MILL) SFRAtTS 
Doc BREAD 


Improves and Strengthens 
the Digestive Organs 
Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


A complete and perfect food for puppies of all breeds. 
SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET Send stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture’? which contains 


much valuable information. 
comers] (4) ¢),| (bce 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON| >> RATTS PATENT, Ltd. 


Newark, N. J., (Office and Factories) San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio 


Charlestown a a Mi ass. Montreal, Canada 


THE WOODBERRY PRESS, BOSTON. 


